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Subject:  "AIT  EARLY  START  FOR  TEE  KITCHSl  GARDEN."    Information  from  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,    Publications  free  to  home  garden- 
ers while  the  free  supply  lasts:     "The  City  Home  Garden,"  Farmers'  Bulletin  'So.  1044, 
and  "Eotoeds  and  Coldframes,"  Farmers'  Ailletin  1743.     Order  from  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  E.  C. 
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The  first  vegetables  of  early  summer  right  out  of  your  own  garden — oh,  how 
good  they  are  I     How  happy  you  feel  when  you  "bring  in  that  first  lot  of  tender  young 
greens  or  delicious  new  peas.    And  how  happy  the  family  is  when  dinnertime  comes 
around.    You  can  see  the  children's  appetites  grow  before  your  eyes.     How  proud  you 
feel  to  treat  your  neighbor  to  lettuce  or  early  tomatoes  long  before  his  are  ready. 
To  begin  early  and  have  a  long  season  of  your  own  vegetables  chockful  of  fresh 
flavor,  bright  color,  and  minerals  and  vitamins — that's  what  every  gardener  wants. 

Well,  the  way  to  have  early  vegetables,  especially  in  northern  climates,  is 
to  get  ahead  of  the  weather  by  starting  seeds  indoors,  unless  you  plan  to  buy 
plants  from  the  commercial,  plant  growers.     Home  gardeners  in  many  cities  and  towns 
buy  plants  from  local  greenhouses.     And  many  northern  gardeners  nowadays  buy  early 
tomato  plants,  or  cabbage,  pepper,  or  onion  plants  grown  in  the  South  and  shipped 
to  northern  markets.    But  if  you  raise  your  own,  the  simplest  way  to  do  it  is  to 

start  seeds  in  the  next  few  weeks  in  one  of  your  sunny  windows.     Of  course,  if  you 
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have  a  hotbed,  you'll  start /early  vegetable  plants  there.     But  a  hotbed  requires  too 
much  time  for  many  home  gardeners,  and  it  requires  considerable  skill  as  well. 

The  list  of  vegetables  you  can  start  indoors  is  a  long  one.     In  your  sunny 
windows  you  can  start  tomato  plants,  eggplant,  peppers;  early  cabbage;  lettuce  and 
celery.    You  can  also  start  beets,  and  the  vine  crops  like  cucumber,   squash,  and 


melon.    In  the  northern-States  you. nave  to  ,start-  tomatoes^-  afreet,  peppers  and^egg- 
plant  indoors  if  they  are  to  make  a  reasonable  yield  before  cold  weather  arrives. 
Plant  the  seeds  of  these  three  plants — tomatoes,  pepper,  and  ^eggplant  at  the  same 
time,  and  keep  the  plants  inside  until  all  danger  of  frost  is  past.     Lettuce  and 
cabbage  are  hardier  about  cold  weather.    A  good  way  to  be  sure  of  lettuce  early  in 
the  season  is  to  plant  lettuce  seed  indoors  within  the  next  few  weeks,  and  then 
transplant  the  seedlings  to  a  bed  or  rows  in  the  garden.    Lettuce  will  come  to  no 
harm  from  a  light  frost.    Early  cabbage,  too,  may  be  set  out  in  the  garden  quite 
early  if  you  have  been  careful  to  "harden  off"  the  plants  in  coldframes  first.  For 
a  small  garden,  plant  perhaps  a  quarter  of  the  seeds  in  a  5-cent  package. 

How  about  seeds  indoors.    Market  gardeners  start  their  seedlings  in  what 
they  call  "flats,"  shallow  wooden  boxes  or  trays  2  or  3  inches  high  and  of  a  size 
to  handle  easily  filled  with  soil.    You  can  make  your  own  "flats"  by  sawing  off  the 
bottom  of  a  soap  box  about  3  inches  to  form  a  tray.     Any  flat  wooden  box  that  will 
fit  into  your  sunny  windows  will  do  for  starting  plants.    You  can  start  just  a  few 
tomato  or  cabbage  plants  for  a  small  garden  in  a  cigar  box,  or  a  shallow  tin  pan 
with  a  few  holes  punched  in  the  bottom  for  drainage. 

Pill  your  trays  or  boxes  with  good  garden  loam  containing  a  little  sand. 
Sift  the  soil  carefully  to  make  it  smooth  and  fine.     Then  put  it  in  the  oven  of 
your  stove  until  it  is  thoroughly  heated  "but  not  baked  or  scorched.     The  heat  kills 
any  weed  seeds.     Sift  the  fine  soil  into  the  trays,  moisten  it,  and  press  it  down 
with  a  board  to  make  it  slightly  firm.     Take  a  ruler  and  make  little  grooves  or 
furrows  in  the  soil  about  2  inches  apart.     Into  these  furrows  scatter  seeds  of 
tomato,  early  cabbage,   sweet  pepper,  or  eggplant.     Shake  the  seeds  in  thinly  in 
rows.     Cover  them  by  sifting  a  little  soil  over  the  top  of  the  box.     Smooth  off 
the  top  gently  and  water  lightly. 
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Watering  without  disturbing  the  seeds  is  often  difficult  for  amateurs.  One 
was7"  is  to  set  the  "box  in  a  pan  of  water  and  let  the  water  soak  up  from  the  "bottom. 
Another  way  is  to  cut  a  piece  of  tissue  paper  just  the  size  of  the  "box;  lay  the 
paper  over  the  soil,  and  sprinkle  water  on  top  of  the  paper.     By  the  time  the  seeds 
come  up,  the  paper  will  be  well-soaked  and  the  seedlings  can  easily  push  through. 

Keep  the  boxes  of  seeds  where  the  temperature  is  about  70  degrees  day  and 
night.     Six  or  8  days  after  planting,  the  green  tips  of  the  seedlings  should  ap- 
pear.   From  then  on  the  plants  will  need  constant  care  and  plenty  of  watering.  Be- 
cause they  naturally  bend  toward  the  light  as  they  grow,  turn  the  box  each  day  to 
keep  the  plants  from  growing  crooked.     Just  as  soon  as  the  little  plants  are  large 
enough  to  handle,  transplant  them  to  other  boxes.     Set  them  2  or  3  inches  apart  in 
each  direction. 

From  these  window  boxes  the  young  plants  will  go  to  a  cold  frame —  or  a  hot- 
bed, if  you  have  one.     But  that's  a  story  for  next  week.    B.ight  now  you  have  plenty 
to  do  getting  your  seeds,  boxes,  and  soil  ready  for  planting  around  the  middle  of 
March. 

If  you  have  a  postcard  handy,  maybe  you'd  like  to  write  for  two  bulletins  to 
help  you  with  your  early  planting.     These  two  bulletins  are  "Hotbeds  and  Coldframes," 
Farmers'  Bulletin  Ho.  1743,.  and  "The  City  Home  Garden".  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1044. 
Both  bulletins  are  free  as  long  as  the  free  supply  lasts.     Just  send  a  postcard  to 
the  U.  S.  Department  of    Agriculture  for  them. 
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